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by ARNOLD T. 
BLUMBERG 


DAWN OF" 
THE UNDEAD 
Over fifty years after О. Henry (born William 
Sidney Porter) popularized the concept of the iron- 
ic twist ending with stories like “The Gift of the 
Magi” and “The Ransom of Red Chief,” and a few 
years before TV writer Rod Serling would cement 
the literary gimmick in the pop culture con- 
sciousness through an eerie anthology series 
called The Twilight Zone, a comic book compa- 
ny originally known as Educational Comics 
decided to try something a bit different. Guided by 
publisher Bill Gaines, the son of the company’s 
original owner, what emerged not only changed 
the face of comic books and entertainment but 
inspired actions that would forever affect the 
relationship between the government, so-called 
arbiters of morality and comic book publishers, 
as well as our own perception of the very notion 
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worlds, and frightening fables of nightmarish 
creatures that rose from the grave to exact revenge 
on the living — all of these and more filled the 
pages of EC's “New Trend,” seen by many as рег- 
haps the greatest single achievement of the comic 
book medium at that time. 

What distinguished EC Comics from their con- 
temporaries and balanced the obvious and 
arguably excessive use of gore and violence* 
was an astonishing evolution of the comic 
book form to tell stories that had never been 
attempted by any other publisher. Much 
more than simple tales of terror, EC's “New 
Trend" blended the device of the ironic or 
surprise twist ending with surprisingly Ш- 
erate narratives and a heightened social 
awareness that enabled EC to comment 
on many of the most taboo subjects of 
the day while couching their commen- 
tary in the form of disposable comic 
book entertainment. 

The EC comics of this period are 
supreme examples of comic litera- 
ture, and the topics they tackled 
were far more challenging than 
anything Superman was battling 
over at DC. 

*Note: It should be stressed 
that the graphic content of 
the "New Trend" was a notice- 
able mid-stream shift in tone away from 
the more classic horror of the earlier EC comics. 
While it proved to be a successful business deci- 
sion meant to bolster the line's popularity and play 
to the desires of the larger audience, it did offend 
some fans who felt the gore was not only out of 
place but made it difficult to bring EC comics 





use of literary source material resulted in some of 
the most finely crafted and socially aware stories 
of the Golden Age. 

While many of these stories functioned on a 
pure entertainment level, there were always other 
shades of meaning to be found, and no doubt at 
least some readers were able to appreciate the 
thought that creators like Harvey Kurtzman, Al 
Williamson, Al Feldstein, Bill Elder, Bernard 
Krigstein, Jack Davis, and others put into their 
work. EC Comics spoke of the human condition, 
and even their most visceral horror tales often had 
а kernel of commentary about the nature of 
human cruelty justice and a strong streak of 
morality either upheld or subverted. In their sci- 
ence fiction titles, however, the social conscious- 
ness of EC Comics was at its most expressive, deal- 
ing with verboten topics like racism and ethnic 
hatred, religion, and even the very forces soon to 
threaten EC itself — rampant and blind censor- 
ship of artistic and literary ideas. 

These were controversial and heady subjects to 
be sure, particularly for young readers, but EC 
forged ahead with stories that never shied away 


from the harder issues. “He Walked Among Us,” | 


for example, is a famous story that dared to ques- 
tion the nature of organized religion and suggest 
that a Christ-like figure named Kraft, in actuality an 
astronaut from another world, could be mistaken 













for a deity due to his advanced technology and 
killed by those fearful of such change. Is the ori- 
gin of Christianity too a misinterpretation of his- 
torical fact? EC dared to pose the question. 

Other tales like “In Gratitude,” a simple but 
emotionally powerful portrait of a soldier return- 
ing home, took on the charged topic of racial 
inequality. The soldier brings home the body of a 
dead friend who saved his life, but when his par- 
ents and the entire town refuse to allow him to be 
buried where he wishes, he berates everyone at a 
rally celebrating his return. His friend cannot 
share in this celebration because of his selfless 
sacrifice, he tells them, and now he’s denied his 
proper resting place...only because he is black. EC 
employs their now familiar twist ending to deliver 
a very potent punch, and another boundary is 
shattered by the pioneering publisher. 

“The Reformers” is an oft-quoted and reprinted 
tale from the EC library, mainly because it has the 
added irony of dealing with the very censorship 
soon to engulf EC itself. A team of zealots arrives 
on a serene world to preach the need for reform. 
Unfortunately, this world has no need for reform. 
People are free to pursue whatever entertainment 
they like, express whatever thoughts they wish, 
and there is no crime or excessive indulgence. It 
is in short a paradise where the freedom of action 
and ideas is allowed to flourish. The reformers are 
not needed, so they plot to create the evil this soci- 
ety has purged in order to make themselves useful 
and allow them to preach their doctrine. That’s 
when they receive a message from home base. The 
satanic figure on their screen tells them they must 
leave and not 
attempt to preach 
reform there. “That 
place just can’t be 
tormented,” their 
leader informs them. 
"That's...Heaven!" 
Placing religious and 
moral reformers in 
the service of the 
Devil himself, "The 
Reformers" champi- 
ons the cause of free 
speech and the need 
to allow people to 
choose their own 











opinions and forms of expression. 

Although the "New Trend" is perhaps best 
known for its sci-fi and horror titles, those weren't 
the only genres being explored by EC at the time. 
Crime SuspenStories, Two-Fisted Tales, and 
Frontline Combat were portraying the worlds of 
crime and war with the same level of literary and 
artistic accomplishment, just as pre-Trend EC 
series devoted to western and romance stories had 
set new standards for comics. The “New Trend" 
was the full flowering of the medium at the height 
of the Golden Age and a major success for EC; it 
was perhaps inevitable, then, that this company 
would face its own ironic twist ending. 


DEAD END 

By now, most comic book aficionados know this 
part of the story by heart, but given the principles 
with which it deals, it certainly bears repeating. At 
the height of America’s obsession with eradicat- 
ing the “Communist threat” — an umbrella title 
given to all forms of excessive governmental inves- 
tigation into the lives of its citizenry, culminating in 
the horrific “witch-hunts” led by Senator Joseph 
McCarthy that resulted in the blacklisting of count- 
less Hollywood actors, actresses, directors, and 
writers — Senator Estes Kefauver was looking for 
his own crusade, and found it in the allegations of 
Mafia involvement in the magazine distribution 
industry. Unfortunately for EC, this soon led to a 
subcommittee charged with investigating the 
comic book industry as well, which opened a 
door for the architect of EC’s downfall, Dr. 
Frederic Wertham. 

Wertham was a psychiatrist whose pet peeve 
was comic books. In numerous articles, as well as 
an infamous volume titled Seduction of the 
Innocent (1954), Wertham put forth the rather 
thinly supported theory that, based on his own 
limited sampling of children and comic book 
readers, comics were directly responsible for all 
manner of juvenile delinquency, crime, and sexu- 
al perversion in American society. Through vari- 
ous women's magazines in particular, titles 
clearly aimed at mothers who would be most 
receptive to his alarmist material, Wertham 
argued that comics were nothing less than an 
evil influence on the minds of our youth and 
should be dealt with. 

Kefauver's investigation of the magazine distrib- 
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ution industry coincided with Wertham’s crusade 
when the committee charged with delving into the 
comics scene adopted Wertham’s theories and 
works as the basis for further investigation of the 
medium. Seduction of the Innocent purported 
to provide examples of the deranged, offensive 
tales children were reading in comics and offered 
incendiary commentary that turned the spotlight 
on an entire storytelling form. When it came time 
for the industry and the medium to defend itself, 
the entire enterprise virtually fell on the shoulders 
on one man — a single publisher who was called 
to testify before the Senate subcommittee and basi- 
cally defend the very existence of comics before 
the eyes of the country and the world. Naturally, 
due to the content of his comics, the man chosen 
as the scapegoat was Bill Gaines. 

Gaines’ shaky testimony is legendary in comic 
book circles, but although the performance was 
less than exemplary, it did succeed in holding 
things at bay long enough for the rest of the indus- 
try to react. While EC Comics took the full brunt of 
the blast from the Senate investigation, the rest of 
the comic book world pondered the future. Never 
before or since in history has an entire entertain- 
ment medium been put on trial solely on the basis 
of certain specific content choices, and the results 
were similarly historic. The other comic book 
publishers, fearing what may happen next, decid- 

- ed to create a voluntary 





















organization that would serve as an industry-wide 
censorship board, evaluating and regulating the 
content of all comics that carried its seal of 
approval. Dubbed the Comics Code Authority, this 
system would significantly curtail the portrayal of 
violence, criminal and sexual activity, and numer- 
ous other “objectionable” pursuits, in all comic 
books published under their banner. 

EC suffered a massive blow as a result of the 
investigation, and was forced to discontinue its 
entire line of “New Trend” titles (the only survivor 
was Mad, which was subsequent- 
ly altered from comic to magazine 
format, becoming a major pop 
culture success story of its own 
before finally being acquired by 
DC and Time-Warner). In an 
attempt to survive and retain its 
readership, EC scrambled to find 
new ways to operate in the post- 
Wertham era, but found the path a | 
difficult one. Hampered by the 
extremely stringent requirements 
of the Code, EC desperately tried 
to find new avenues for story- 
telling, resulting in a series of comics known as the 
“New Direction” titles. Featuring such thrilling 
topics as the “adventures” of doctors and psychi- 
atrists in titles like MD and Psychoanalysis (per- 
haps a none too subtle dig at the source of EC's 
grief), the “New Direction” line was not nearly as 
successful as the “New Trend,” and although these 
comics featured the same artists and writers, they 
were never as good as their predecessors either. 
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DEAD AGAIN 
Half a century later, despite the attempt to stamp 
out the “influence” of the “New Trend” titles from 
EC, they remain some of the most fondly remem- 
bered and respected comics of the period. 
Although the “New Trend” played a role in the 
comic medium’s first (and so far, only) major 
brush with censorship and almost total catastro- 
phe, leading to the demise of the ‘offending’ titles, 
a massive reorganization of EC's output and the 
establishment of a regulatory body that today is 
viewed as something of a dinosaur, there is no 
denying that the line’s importance in comic book 
history goes far beyond its political and economic 
significance. The “New Trend” titles represent 


BUT WHEN HIS BODY was SENT 
BACK HERE, IT WASN'T GOOD 
ENOUGH TO BE BURIED IN FAIR- 
LAWN CEMETERY. IT WASN'T 
6000 ENOUGH BECAUSE ITS v 
SKIN WASN'T THE RIGHT 
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some of the finest examples of comic book story- 
telling in the medium up to that point, and serve as 
shining examples of a cohesive team of creators 
pushing the boundaries of the form in design as 
well as content. 

Today, the EC Comics style has become a part of 
our collective pop culture memory, influencing 
whole new generations of storytellers in comics 
and other media as well. Writers like Stephen King 
(Carrie, Salem's Lot) and filmmakers like George 
Romero (Night of the Living Dead, Martin) have 
paid homage to the EC horror 
clichés with their loving tribute, 
the cult anthology film 
(| Creepshow, while the EC stories 
themselves were given new life 
through a hit HBO series that 
borrowed its title (and its rotting 
host) from the vaults of EC itself. 
Titled Tales From the Crypt, the 
series ran for six seasons and 
adapted countless original EC 
tales with the Crypt-Keeper 
(voiced by John Kassir) provid- 
ing his unique, pun-filled com- 
mentary on the macabre proceedings. The show 
was helmed by big-name Hollywood. producers 
like Joel Silver and Robert Zemeckis...more of 
those poor kids permanently damaged by EC 
Comics, no doubt. 

The comic book medium itself survived, of 
course, and although the "New Trend" came to a 
premature end, its lessons were not soon forgot- 
ten, either politically or creatively. Thanks to long- 
time publisher fans like Russ Cochran, these sem- 
inal issues are still available for old and new 
comic book fans to enjoy. They are a timeless 
record of the artform's full flowering in the 1950s, 
and despite their occasionally edgy and even 
grotesque subject matter, they demonstrate how 
the medium can excite, entertain, and yes, even 
educate through the simple combination of 
words and pictures on the page. EC taught us all 
about what comics might be capable of, for good 
or bad, and enlightened us about our world and 
the dangers of judging others on the basis of 
race or color. 

Well, what do you know, it turns out they were 
Educational Comics after all. How's that for a twist 
ending? 

















One of the first things Al Feldstein admits is 
that he didn’t know fans would still be eagerly 
Collecting EC comics 44 years after they stopped 
making them 
if I did, I'd probably be a lot richer,” he laughs, 
because at the.time I had at my disposal boxes of 
mint copies of everything we were doing. I would 
take two copies, one for bound volumes of-my 
work that I Kept as a record and one to bring home 
to my kids. I never kept back issues, which of 
course in later years proved to be idiotic because 





they Бесате 80 valuable. Who knew back then that 
they would become collectors’ items 
He noted that in recent years record prices have 
been brought at auction for Bill Gaines’ file copies. 
The interesting thing about Bill Gaines’ collec- 



















it was never saved because he 


thought they would be valuable. Twelve copies of 


sue were wrapped and put away first in his 
desk and eventually stored in a vault strictly for the 
Post Office's second postal requirements. He 
wanted :: record that he had complied with the 
postal requirements for text pieces and minimal 
advertising 
Of course it's not only the comics that have done 
well at auction. 
“1 noticed that one of my science fiction covers 


recently sold for something like $8,000 or 
10,0 ome ridiculous amount. I think I got 
id $35 or $40 for it," he laughs. “Who knew? 
Feldstein says he continues to see a lot of enthu- 
siasm for the EC recreation art that he's painted, 


THE: EC 
FAMILY 

Feldstein says the.-EG staff and freelancers 
quickly became more than just creative people 
doing business together: 

“It was а family of mutual admifation and chid- 
ing and suggestions,” he says. “It was a creative 
atmosphere. It was really а То fun to be worki 





for us. [As a result of his experiences as a free- 
lance writer and artist] there were many things 
| that I instituted with Bill. Every artist would get 
ig over \ paid the day he broughthis artwork in and a new 

father The two immediately hit it off and drafied a job would be waiting for him. He would not have 
contract to create a teen comic entitled Going EI НО iol acti Meco ayn И 
Steady With Peggy. 

The three-issue contract Feldstein signed even 
gave him a chunk of the speculative profits of 
the comic. The teen market was starting to 
fade, however, and Gaines may have re- 
thought his contractual generosity, so 
Going Steady With Peggy never hap- 
pened. He agreed to tear up the contract 
and work on other titles together. 


another job to feed his family. We kept our artists 


TREND 
SETTERS 
“I would ask Bill, ‘Why are we following 
trends? Simon and Kirby would start a trend. 
пе would follow," The innovators 
last. When the teenage market started to 
soften, Archie still lasted even though everything 
else was getting hurt. Same with the romance mar- 
ket. The and Kirby books lasted longer than 
the imitators,” he 
“Bill and I used to go to Roller Derby together 
a lot. We chatted about the things we loved when 
we were 1 remembered listening to Arch 
Obler's Witch’s Tale, Lights Ош, and The Inner 
Sanctum. 1 said ‘Why don't we do real Gothic hor- 
ror in comics? I admit that there were dabblings 
in that genre—there was Adventures into the 
Unknown, for one—but it wasn't what ! had in 
mind. That's how i got the Crypt-Keeper and Vault 
Keeper started. Bil! was a little cautious. He want 
ed to try them out. So he introduced them in 
Crime Patrol and War Against Crime (with The 
Crypt of Terror in Crime Patrol and The Vault of | 
Horror in War Against Crime). That's how we 
got started in the horror business," h 





occupied. И there were any changes, we had а 
board so they could do them right there. ‘Later on 
with MAD and the New, Direction titles at-EC, the 
writers got paid the day their script was accepted. 
That was something 1 personally pushed, Comics 
for some reasón or other had very little respect for 
writers. They wotld get paid $5 to $7 per page for 
writing and the artists were getting $25 to $30 for 
artwork. I felt this was ridiculous; AP it Wark for 





the written word, a good story; there wouldn't be 
any artwork worth a damn. You сай have Frank 
Frazetta doingya fantastic page of artwork, but it’s 
uot going to entertain people on a story Jevel. with- 
out a good story, This was especially. true with 
MAD. where we needed innovation, creativity and 
new ideas every day. I eventually got the writers on 
а par with the artists." 

Feldstein was also excited by his own develop- 
ment as a writer. An important change was 
marked when he began working with Ray 
Bradburv's short stories; 

“When | started to adapt Bradburys stories to 
comics, I was so impressed with his writing that 1 
started to emulate it in my озуп captions and dia 
logue for our original stories. T got a little wordy, 
but, he was very effective. I really think 1 did him 
justice with the adaptations, and the artists Сеї- 
tainly contributed to that. 








He was very pleased 

with the results, Llave 

collections of his 

works that Бе 

{А ^. autographed for те 
with very sweet com- 
ments that 1 treasure. 1 
Е “ never met him, We 
` never talked directly; 
Some day 1 really 
should get in touch 
with hime just to 
reminisce, Пе says, 
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Rex was identical to Bill except for an ear-to- 
ear scar that crossed at the mouth. 

“We would put a rubber cement scar on Bill 
and then ‘Rex’ would come storming into the 
office when Bill Gaines was out. He would mess up 
the place, snarl at everybody and steal thing; 
drove Anthony crazy. It omething that went 
on for a long time. He never quite figured that 

showed up when Bill was ам 
Feldstein says. 

day back when there were wire 

we recorded Ке ice snarling at 

ut something. We called from one of 
the other offices, Bill answered the phone and 
gave it to Anthony, saying ‘It’s Rex.’ TI 
voice got on and yelled at him w 
with Bill in the office. This convinced the kid that 
there were two different people because Bill was 


sitting there looking at him,” he said. 
‘We had a great time.” 


PROBLEMS 
FOR EC 

From the start, though, distribution wasn’t 
good. Though F ein says there were 300,000 
or more copies of each issue, they were ham- 
strung 

e were with a second cla 

Leader News. They were very weal 
weak turned worse when the Senate hearings on 
the influence of comics on adolescents came 
about. Leader News had also been publishing EC 
kno: and went into bankruptc 

"Bill 
people mone 
lisher other than MAD, which Bill w 
into a better distributor, American 






































line, only MAD survived. Though forgotten 


many fans, this line did leave at least one memo- 


“Tf you're really an astute fan, and you're look- 
ing for through some of the Picto-Fiction where I 
wrote more than one story, you'll see I used the 
pseudonym Alfred E 

ng over MAD. When I decided to use this grin- 
ning idiot as the MAD mas 
had played with the face, I gave him my pseudo- 
nym," Feldstein 


en though Harvey 


адше, and | directed it that way when I took over, 
[It] reinforced the beliefs that young people had 
but weren't seeing ifl print elsewhere. We were 
putting it into print,” 

“Back when I first took over, I was determined 
to give the creators credit. I started working on the 
first masthead, but I didn't'want to change it every 
issue, so I wrote "The Usual Gang of Idiots.’ It's still 
there," he laughs. 

After a long tenure, though, he felt it was time 
to call it quits. “At the end of my contract in May 
of 1984, I decided to retire. 1 felt that MAD was 
not long for this world unless something was 
done, and I could not budge Bill on the changes I 
thought were important,” he says. 

"There had been-a slide. We had reached a 
peak of about 2:8 million copies per issue. When 
1 left, it was down to 1.75 million," he continues. 
“It really grieves me to see it today under 500,000; 
which is where I picked it up from Harvey when I 
first took over in 1956." 

'The time at EC and MAD gave him the oppor- 
tunity to work with an amazing array of creators, 
Of them;-who did he really like working with? 
"Everybody-on the staff. 1 didn't work with any 
people I didn't-like or didn't feel were profession- 
al," he says. 

He does have a problem, though, with the lack 
of credit he has received. 

“Tve lived with this Kurtzman cult even though 








I took over the magazine in 1956 and 
turned it into a rather American icon of 
social criticism, I was never able to undo 
cult attachment of Harvey. There were arti- ` 
cles written about us in the '70s about our 
effect on the ‘Make Love Not War’ popula- 
tion, the burning of bras, the tearing up of 
draft cards and so on. They never once 
credited me and said it was done by Harvey 
Kurtzman. Harvey stopped doing MAD in 
1956 and this stuff was taking place in the 
‘60s and ‘70s. It was-a problem for me 
from an ego point of view," he says. 

“Now that I go to conventions and I'm 
trying to straighten out the history, 1 go around 
saying that Bill Gaines and I had a cash and ered- 
it arrangement..He paid me cash and hetook the 
credit, „пе laughs. 





BEYOND 
EC «5c MAD 
Asked to pinpoint a few favorite pieces of 
work, he.says he doesn't really have favorites 
among his stories. 
"At this point, 4 


7 to 50 years later, І don't 





remember which were my favorites. I know that as 
I did each story I enjoyed it. T thought it was a 







good job. Some were a little formulaic and on 
some we took the easy way out, but some were 
very clever and well co 4. Some I was very 
proud of in terms of the ones we called our 
‘preachies,’ which were pleas for tolerance, racial 
equality and jus We were doing things that 
weren't done in comics in those days,” he says. 
As for the enthu: original Fan-Addicts and 
newcomers alike, what would Feldstein tell them 
of the enduring legacy of EC соті 
azy for spending 
ending on col- 
but only because 


tell them they 
the kind of money the 
lecting them," he laughs, 
I'm jealous. 


Ву 
J.C. Vaughn 


It started with Flash Gordon, tbe 1940s 
action-filled, meticulously illustrated adven- 
ture comic strip by Alex Raymond. The Spirit, 
Will Eisners smoky creation, Hal Foster's 
exquisitely rendered Prince Valiant and other 
strips followed close behind. 

In Spanish, of course. 

Fans and historians know Al Williamson for 
his highly evocative art over the last fifty years. 
Many, though, don't know the full scope or vari- 
ety of bis efforts. 

He has worked on everything from penciling 
and inking stories in ЕСз Weird Science- 
Fantasy in the ‘50s to inking John Romita, Jr. 
on Daredevil for Marvel in the ‘90s, stopping 
along the way for a highly respected run on the 
daily and Sunday Star Wars strip with the late 
writer Archie Goodwin. 


During his career, he has worked with the 
proverbial Who's Who of comic book talent. The 
list of names includes John Prentice (the artist 
who took over Rip Kirby in 1956 following the 
death of its creator, Alex Raymond), Roy G. 
Krenkel, Angelo Torres, Wally Wood, Joe Orlando 
and the rest of the EC gang. 

When publisher Bill Gaines and writer/editor 
Al Feldstein brought that group together, they 
must have known in some sense the amazing 
level of talent they had assembled. There is 
equally no way they could have known what a 
permanent impression they would make on the 
industry or the art form. 

Williamson, along with artists such as Wally 
Wood, Harvey Kurtzman, and others carved out 
a distinctive — and as it turns out, lasting — 
niche in American comics with the quality of 
their work on the EC line. 

Although it has been 50 years since the “New 
Trend” began and almost 45 since it ended, 
today’s top creators routinely cite the horror, 
crime and science fiction comics that com- 
prised the “New Trend” as being among the 
most influential comics in the history of the 
medium. 

While more experienced fans might know 
Williamson for his EC work, younger enthusi- 
asts might know him exclusively for bis inking 
abilities. Then as now, he maintained a dis- 
tinctive style that is neither entirely old school 
nor entirely new, containing elements both 
classical and innovalii 

Many comic book artists know acclaim from 


Jans or from fellow professionals. Williamson is 


one of those rare artists who unquestionably 
has both. 


Sou TH 
AMERICA. 

For a young Al Williamson growing up in 
Colombia, the world of comics held incredible fas- 
cination. His wonderment was encouraged by his 
mother, who regularly bought comics for him (she 
would read them, too). Her favorite, he says, was 
The Spirit, printed in Mexico, and he quickly 
developed a liking for it as well. 

It wasn’t his favorite, though. That honor was 
reserved for Alex Raymond’s legendary run on 
Flash Gordon. 





Even Flash Gordon wasn't his favorite from the 
beginning, though. 

“The first artist to inspire me was an Argentine 
artist called Carlos Clemen, then Bill Everett, cre- 
ator of Amazing Man and Sub-Mariner,” he says. 

Thoroughly rewed up by the Buster Crabbe ser- 
ial, Flash Gordon Conquers the Universe, and the 
realization that Hollywood was making movies 
from comics, he was hooked. 

“I was immediately taken with it and really just 
overwhelmed by it,” he once told an interviewer. 
"It took over my life at the age of ten.”1 

With the excitement of the serial and the subse- 
quent introduction to Hal Foster’s work on Prince 
Valiant, Williamson's career was set in motion. 

“I started drawing in school every chance I got,” 
he says. 


NORt’IEx 
AMERICA. 

When his parents split up and his mother decid- 
ed to return to North America, Williamson wasn’t 
all that concerned with the differences he would 
experience or the situations that might confront 
him. He had other priorities. 

This was where comics were done,” he said. 
“This is where Alex Raymond lives.” 

In 1943 Williamson and his mother settled in 
San Francisco where he promptly began to devour 
his daily helping of Raymond's Flash Gordon. 
Then the unthinkable happened. Well, unthink- 
able to a 12-year-old fan at any rate. 

Raymond joined the war effort and his duties on 
the strip were taken over by Austin Briggs. No 
reflection on Briggs, but he just wasn't Raymond, 
whose departure was not sufficiently explained. 
Not that any justification would have sufficed for 
the young Williamson. 

"The next year my mother and I moved to New 
York. I went to the office of King Features 
Syndicate, owners of the strip, and demanded an 
explanation,” he says. He was 13 years old. 

“А lady there was very nice and she offered me 
proofs of Briggs’ strips, but I turned them down. I 
suppose it wasn’t very polite, but I didn’t want 


them,” he says with a laugh. 


EC-A WORLD 
OF ITS Own 


Becoming an artist is different for each individ- 





ual. Williamson described himself as “ргейу much 
self-taught,” although he counts the high stan- 
dards of influences such as Roy Krenkel and Frank 
Frazetta as benchmarks. 

“J was working with Frank on John Wayne 
Comics, and this particular scene called for John 
Wayne and a sidekick to be going along when a 
rabbit darts out in front of them. Frank said, 
Туе never drawn a rabbit.’ He closed his eyes 
for a moment, then drew a great looking rab- 
bit,” he says. 

He had made his first successful foray into 
comic book art in Famous Funnies. “I did a cou- 
ple of spot illustrations,” he says. That title, ironi- 
cally, had been the first American comic book he 
had ever seen. 

In the process of breaking in, he became 
friends with a few of the artists working for pub- 
lisher William M. Gaines at EC Comics. Williamson’s artwork was featured prominently in 

“Wally Wood and Joe Orlando kept on telling Valor. It, though, like all the "New Direction” 
me to come up and meet ы. 4 titles was short-lived. 
Bill,” he says. "I finally Ẹ “I don't think any of us 
met him at a party at thought about how long 
Wallys.I was 20 or so. Не 2% it would last," he says of 
was always very nice, but (gm his time at EC. "It was 
he demanded respect. sad when it was over, but 
You knew you couldn't Bill had MAD and I was 
mess around with a already working for Stan 
deadline." Lee doing westerns over 

Williamson says Gaines at Marvel [then Atlas], so 
was quick to give him a chance, but that chance it wasn't as if I lost my livelihood.” 
came with the caveat “If you're late, you don't 
work for me again." 

“Tf the deadline was in two weeks, I made it in 
two weeks, but Bill always made a production 
of it, like he didn’t think I was going to 
make or he’d been sweating over it all 
day,” he laughs. е 

Not that Williamson didn't cut it close. 

“I was a goof off,” he said. “I would 
have a bunch of my friends come over the 
night before an assignment was due 
and we'd knock it out. It wasn’t 
the most professional situation, 
but it was a great time.” 

The camaraderie of those 
late night sessions was one 
of the perks of working 
for EC. Even though 
Williamson was the 


youngest (he was 20 when he started), he got 
along well with the other creators. 

"They were all sweethearts," he says. "They 
were all good artists in that group, and they were 
good people, too." 


THE END OF EC 

When Senate hearings — inspired by Dr. 
Frederic Wortham's claims about the influence of 
comic books on youngsters — came about, so did 
the Comics Code. The Code put an end to the axes 
in heads, hangings, electrocutions and other 
graphic depictions on the covers of the “New 
Trend” titles, although they had never really been 
a big factor on the science fiction titles with which 
Williamson was more associated. 

On the heels of the demise of the “New Trend,” 
Gaines launched the “New Direction" titles; 




















AFTER EC 
After Ше end of EC’s comic book line, 

Williamson worked for seyeral other publish- 
E] ers. He also ended up working with John 

А Prentice on Ше newspaper strip Rip Kirby. 

“Johnny was wonderful to work with. 
He was very patient, but he was the best 
a Schooling I could have had on meeting 
а deadline. He always made it 
clear how important that 
was," he says. 

Rip Kirby, of course, was 
not the end of Williamson's 
newspaper work. In addition to 
a run on Secret Agent X-9 he 
teamed up with his old friend 
Archie Goodwin for a long, 
respected run on the Star 


Wars strip. He remembers the collaboration 
fondly and identifies him as his favorite writer to 
work with. 

“When King Features called me to do this strip, 
I immediately thought of Archie to write it," he 
says. “We had lunch. Archie said to me, “ГЇЇ write 
if you draw it,’ and I said, TIl draw it if you write 
it, and that’s how we got together for that.” 

Goodwin, who launched Marvel's creator- 
owned Epic line, had also worked for Warren, but 
was best known as a writer-editor for DC Comics. 

"Archie was very good," he says. “Не wrote a 
story you could draw. He wrote with the artist 
in mind." 

Another great DC Comics editor Julie Schwartz 
switched the track of Williamson's career by offer- 
ing him an inking assignment. Here he could still 


inject elements of style and detail, but he could | 


work without the time consuming undertaking of 
designing and laying out each page. In other 
words, he could work faster. 

As a result, a whole generation of comic book 
fans grew up knowing Williamson more as an 
inker than as a pencil artist. Whether it was over 
Curt Swan's pencils on a Superman comic or John 
Romita, Jr. on Darvedevil: Man Without Fear, 
his inks tend to bring their own elements to a story 
without suborning the style of the penciler. 

In 1995 he illustrated a 2-issue Flash Gordon 
series for Marvel with his good friend Mark 
Schultz, creator of Xenozoic Tales. 
"It was hard work, but fun," he says. 


| guys his fellow artists were. 























PLACE IN 
HISTORY 

Al Williamson continues to ply his craft in the 
comics industry, accepting both inking and full 
illustration assignments. He works from 9 to 5 
each day at his Pennsylvania home, taking an hour 
for lunch. 

If he pauses to reflect оп the place in history 
earned by the EC creators, he does not do so 
indulgently. Instead of a prideful comment about 
the importance of what they achieved or how he 
has never yet missed a deadline, one is more like- 
ly to get a comment about what a good group of 


While he originally kept copies of all the ECs 
(over time he gave them to friends), he eventually 
kept only the science fiction and the war titles. He 
still enjoys what he does, and if he laments certain 
directions the industry has gone in, he doesn't 
dwell on them. 55 

"Sometimes it seems just [5 

^ 
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a little bit hard to believe ^ 
that I've been in this business 
for 50 years," he laughs. 





1 Comic Book Market- 
place #51, September 1997, А 
Gemstone Publishing, Inc., 
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AGAINST THE EMPIRE FOR ГМ MEETING WITH ле MON CALAMARI 


LEADER, AMURAL ACKBAR, 
TO SEE IF THEY CAN 


SUPPLY IT’ 





Тһе 19405 
Daredevil. © 


Breakfast enter- 
tainment! 
6 DC 


elcome to a 

unique event in 

the history of 

The Overstreet 

Comic Book 

Price Guide. In 

30 years, Bob 

Overstreet has never written a feature article 

for this book, but now, for the first time, be 

celebrates (and illustrates!) bis 30th 

anniversary as the definitive source of accu- 

rate comic book information with an affec- 

tionate look back at his childhood and the 

comics that made him the fan he remains 

today. Presented here is the history of Bob 

Overstreet that led into the Comic Book Price 

Guide. Bob talks about his early days as a 

comic book fan, and the weird and wonderful 

world of EC Comics. So join us, kiddies, for a 
real dead-time story! Hahahahaha! 

After receiving my copy of Bill Schelly’s Fandom ‘s 


Finest Comics #3 recently, I started thinking about 
1ose early days back in 1952 when I first met 


ndon Chesney and became an EC fan. It’s all com- 
g back to me now—the correspondence, the 
ice lists, the artwork, all the memories. My god! It 
as 1952 and 


hesney and I 


те both only 
years old! 


laybe it's fate, 


it for some rea- 
n I did save all 

correspon- 
nce and price 
ts from those 
wly years and 


cently re-read M mmu 
dozens of let- Sa 


5 Interest- 
gly, fans were a 
t more sophisticated than you may realize. The 


All art images 
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same condition grades were already in use in the 
early 1950s, back when there was really no 
accepted standard. 

Before getting into my involvement with ECs, 
let's go back a few years to when comic books 
were just comic books. We bought them to read 
and enjoy, spending most of our time doing the 
things that kids did to have fun—flip gun wars, 
roller skating, riding slow-moving trains coming 
into the train yard, pole vaulting, fishing, riding 
bicycles, roller-skating and girl watching. It was 
sometime after the war, and my older brother, Jerry, 
and I lived perfectly normal happy lives being 
uprooted all the time, moving from place to place, 
from school to school, never really settling down 
anywhere. We had a dresser drawer full of comic 
books consisting of the usual dog-eared funny 
animal and superhero fare. As Dad read the 
morning paper, I was reading Fox and the Crow 
while eating my breakfast, which was usually a 
bowl of Kix. Yes, I did order that Atomic Bomb 
ring back in 1947 that was advertised on the Kix 
box! 






PLAYING 
DAREDEVIL. 
In 1949 we moved to 
Tuskaloosa, Alabama when I was 
7 eleven years old and in the 6th 
grade. One day we decided to play Daredevil— 
you know, the old red and blue one. My brother 
Jerry and I climbed up a telephone pole and 
hand-walked the power line clear across the 
highway to the other side! When we got halfway 
across, we were too scared to turn back. We 
played at a lumber yard close by where there were 
huge stacks of lumber, some 10 to 15 feet high. 
The stacks were different distances apart and we 
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brother and I were both in the same classroom— 
he was in the eighth grade and I was in the sev- 


would run and jump across, increasing the dis 
tance as we thought we could make it just like 
Daredevil would have done. We practiced running: 
and jumping and pole vaulting to build up ош 
physical prowess. 










“BESIDE A WESTERN WATER TANK,ONE COLD NOVEMBER 
DAY - INSIDE AN EMPTY BOXCAR, 
A DYING HOBO LAY. - GULP!” 












country and had to ride the bus to this small school 
on the edge of town. The next year we moved clos- 
er to town and I was sent to Arnold School for the 
eighth grade. It was here that I met Landon 
Chesney. 



























BIRTE OF" 
AN EC FAN 

Chesney invited me over to his house one day to 
look at his EC collection, which was a stack of 
comics carefully stored in a small cardboard box. 
These comic books were special. As Chesney put it, 
“ECs were the best written and best drawn comic 


i. WEIRD 
a UE: 
HORROR | 


Original artwork by Bob Overstreet 
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The title of the song 
was “Dying Hobo!” and 
it was an old railroad 
song from the 1930s. 
Ever heard of it? 

When I showed up at 
the theater the piano 
player asked me what 
my song was, and then 
said “that’s okay, 1 can 
play anything. Just tell 
me what it is when you 
go on." Finally my turn 
came, and there І was 
standing center stage. 
The announcer asked 
me what I was going to 
sing, and I told him "Dying Hobo!" Well, they had 
never heard of it and I began to sing the lyrics 
while the piano tried to catch up. It was a disaster! 
Very soon, there was this guy on the side of the 
stage with a big wooden hook and looking very 
mean. My brother Jerry was sitting in the front row 
booing and getting the whole audience to do the 
same. He started throwing tomatoes and the guy 
with the hook finally got me. How embarrassing! 
What a kid will do for a quart of ice cream. 

We left Tuskaloosa and moved back to 
Cleveland, Tennessee in 1950, where my older 







































The House of Glass 


THE Comic 
BOOK HOUSE 
In an open field behind where we lived therë 
was this small house with large glass windows a 
around. When Jerry and 1 looked through the 
glass we saw stacks and stacks of comic books 
just sitting there. We didn't understand why thé 
comic books were there, but I remember standing 
there, staring in at all these wonderful comic 
books and wishing that someday, I would havê 
stacks of my own. Recently I discussed this with 
my older brother, and*he remembered that the 
comics only had 3/4th covers, which meant tha 
they were returns waiting for destruction of 
underground sale. 




















ICE CREAM 
FOR A SONG 
One day there was this talent contest held at thé 
local movie theater. It was advertised on the radio, 
and they promised a full quart of ice cream tg 
everyone that participated. I couldn't let this onê 
slip by! I've never had a full quart of ice cream 
before! So I worried about what to do at the talent 
show. My dad suggested that I sing a song, and hë 
offered to teach me one that would be a sure hit. 
















Clockwise: Weird Fantasy #11. A long bicy- 
cle ride to acquire this baby! Haunt of Fear 
#11. My first back issue! Crime 
SuspenStories #11. My first Crime off the 
stands! Vault of Horror #15 (#4), found in an 
old box of comics! АП © WMG. 








books ever produced! Yesiree, they never insulted | lived on the south side of town—a long bicycle 
your intelligence and the stories were all great, | ride—but I scored again, getting Weird Fantasy 
each with a twist ending. It's fascinating to see how | #11, my second back issue find! 

these artists laid out their stories with the special A new acquaintance (Bill Smalling) that lived a 
lighting effects and the unusual angles." He would | couple miles out of town on George- town Road 
say, "see how Craig handles the folds in cloth, the | invited me over for the weekend. His father ran the 
brush strokes are perfectly executed." He would | movie projector at the Princess Theater down- 
turn to a Feldstein story and say “look here, the | town. ВШ had a box of comic books, and here I 
stories by this artist are heavy in atmosphere." | acquired a dog-eared copy of Vault of Horror 
After further doses of the likes of “Ghastly” Ingels, | #15 with a chunk out of the cover. This book was 
Wally Wood and Harvey Kurtzman, I was hooked! | a whopping two years old! It felt like I had discov- 
A new EC fan was born! ered an ancient Egyptian tomb-piece! The current 
Vault on the stands was #24, which meant that I 
THE still had to find #1-14 and #15-23 to catch up. It 


COLLECTION was years later before I knew #12 was actually the 
BEGINS first issue. 
Until then, it never occurred to me that a comic My first Crime SuspenStories off the stands 


book was something you collect, The idea of | was #11, and the first Haunt was #12. Since my 
putting runs together was fascinating and I was only transportation was via bicy- 
ready to get started. The THAT ти USHER YOU INTO cle, it was very difficult to go too 
very next issues on the F far out of my neighborhood to buy 
stands began my collec- ECs off the stands. There was a 
tion. But where would one small local grocery store on Harle 
find all the issues that came Avenue that had a comic book 
before? It seemed impossi- rack. Chesney and I had the 
ble, especially to a 13-year- owner, Mrs. Gladys Pierce, spe- 
old who had no money. cial order two each of all the 
One day at school there ECs. She would hold these for us 
was a magic show, and I was to pick up on the way home 
working selling snacks and from school. 
drinks to the other students. At 13 years of age, Chesney 
There was this kid sitting and I were both interested in 
there on the stands reading cartoon art and were especial- 
Наши of Fear #11. ly impressed with the EC style, 
Gadzooks, a back issue! I which became our criterion 
asked him if he would sell it. for excellence. L.C. was already ап accom- 
He said that he would, but had to finish reading it | plished artist at that time, having done hundreds of 
first, so I waited. This was exciting, my first back | “Frank Fearnot" (his character) cartoon strips. He 
issue find! once said that he had enough of these to run as a 
Soon, the word was out about my new hobby. | daily in a newspaper for two years. His flare for 
Another school chum, Jimmy Estridge, had a | cartoon art was inspired, and it came easy for him. 
comic book collection and worked part time at the He could pencil up a scene quickly which 
movie theater selling popcorn. He believed he had | bursted with excitement!* 
some ECs and invited me to come to his house, He 

















HERE ARE TALES 





*As a special treat to our readers, on the opposite page is a near-finished sequence 
of the fabled Frank Fearnot strip as it might have looked in color as a Sunday page. Of 
course the next week’s episode never happened. 
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Fandom re- 
members 
Chesney for his 
more serious EC 
style narratives 
such as “Life 
Battery," but at a 
very early age, 
before there was 
a fandom, he гут POP IM N THE 
entertained him- | NESEY GUETLY 
self by penciling 
dozens of these 
Fearnot strips. 
The stories were 
set up in four 
panel sequences 
with the story- 
line often con- 
tinuing as in this 
example. This is 
pure Chesney! A 
rare insight into 
the humorous 
vein of one of 
fandom's great- 
est artists and 
story-tellers! 


Will Frank 
solve the 
riddle of the 
gator? 
{ лекет | 4 Tune in 
h = next week 
for the 
conclusion! 


















THE 
HAUNTED 
HOUSE 

We lived in the small town of Cleveland, 
Tennessee, and there was an old, vacant two-story 
house downtown that had a reputation for being 
haunted. Strange lights and ghostly images were 
seen moving about inside late at night. As the story 
goes, this house belonged to a doctor who died in 
the upstairs bedroom. They could not settle the 
estate, so the house stayed completely furnished 
and locked up for years, just as it was the night of 
his death. White sheets were placed over all the 
furniture, giving a spooky aura to the place at 
night! 

One of our favorite Kurtzman stories was 
“House of Horror” which appeared in Haunt Of 
Fear #15(#1). Remembering this EC story which 
was about a haunted house, Chesney and I got a 
few of our friends and went to this house to “act 
out” this famous EC story. It was close to midnight, 
and it was going to be a test of courage. One by 
one, we all were given a single match with instruc- 
tions to enter the house in the dark and find our 
way into the living room. Then we had to creep up, 
thespiral staircase to the second floor, down a 
dark, narrow hallway loaded with test tubes, 
flasks and surgical instruments, and finally to 





the bedroom where the doctor died. We then had 
to strike the match in the window for those outside 
to see, to prove we “made it.” Of course, Chesney 
went first (he had more courage than the rest of us 
put together), and I went second. While inching my 
way through the dark house, feeling my way along, 
I was so scared that if I heard a pin drop, I would 
have been out of there! Finally, I made it to the bed- 
room and struck the match. That night we all 
learned about fear and how it felt having your hair 
stand on end. This was one of many trips that we 
took into the unknown. 





With hair beginning to rise, we entered 
the forbidden zone! 


TELE: 
CEMETERY 

Soon we were ready to create our own horror 
stories, but inspiration was needed. What was it 
really like being in a graveyard at the stroke of 
midnight—the witching hour? How did it feel see- 
ing a full werewolf moon coming up over grave- 
stones or casting eerie shadows around a cemetery 
loaded with creepy mausoleums? To find out, we 
went to Cemetery Hill, Cleveland's oldest and 
largest graveyard. This was scary and inspiring, but 
there were only a few mausoleums and they 
weren't that impressive. We wondered where could 
we find the ultimate graveyard? The closest large 
city was Atlanta—a two hour drive. So, on the first 
free weekend, we were off. 

Not knowing where any of the cemeteries were, 
we stopped at a filling station and got directions to 
Atlanta's largest and best cemetery. Here was some 
of the most ornate grave decor you could imagine. 
We hit pay dirt! We found a nice spacious mau- 
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lenged Спезпеуз mind and we spent many nights 
talking about it. We were both intrigued and aspired 
to be like Houdini. 

Chesney concocted a straight jacket which he 
would have a friend put on him. He would sudden- 
ly disappear behind a screen and, voila!, come out 
in seconds completely free (just like Houdini). He 
also designed a small stock, like the ones from the 
middle ages, made of two-by-fours that were 
hinged, opening at the top, with two holes cut out 
for locking in your hands. He would have a friend 
put this on him, lock the padlock and hold the key. 
He would disappear behind a screen and within 
seconds appear with his hands out, completely free! 
He would then hand the still locked stock to his 
astonished friend. Yes, it was fun being an escape 
artist like Houdini. 


soleum with a decorated iron spiked fence. We sat 
on top of a large tombstone with pad and pencil in 
hand sketching out this beautiful scene. This would 
be just the thing for an opening sequence in one of 
our horror stories. As we were sketching away, we 
heard muffled voices coming from behind. The 
voices came louder and louder. Finally we turned 
around and there was a large group of people col- 
lecting around the very gravestone where we were 
sitting! We burned leather and didn't stop until we 
reached our car and made it out of there and back 
to Cleveland. 

























artwork by Bob 


Houdini was known for his levitation 
tricks. He always said that there was an 
explaination for all of his illusions, 
although some have never been 

explained to this very day. 


The secret hideaway! 


HOUDINI 
AND 
THE OCCULT TEHE 
Chesney also had an interest in magic TRUNK 


and was a fan of Houdini. Houdini was an 

enigma. Not only was he the best escape 

artist ever, but he prided himself on per- 

forming the ultimate illusions, such as levi- 
tation and other tricks that could not be eas- 
ily explained. His interest in the occult was 
such that he never attended a seance that he 
couldn't expose. His famous reward of 
$10,000 to any occultist that could fool him was E 
legendary. He promised his wife that after his death, dug this deep ditch at his 
if there was any way to do it, he would contact her, | house, reliving some of the great EC horror stories 
but he never did. The complexities of Houdini chal- where someone was digging a grave. Our hole was 


| ESCAPE 

In 1952, Chesney had 
a black top hat and 
cloak (like Dracula’s) 
which he wore to play a 
villain. He found this 
old bell-top trunk 
А rare 1950s shot of | which we decided to set 
Chesney іп his cloak up with a false bottom. We 
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about eight feet long and five feet deep when we 
finished. We put a piece of plywood over the top of 
the ditch, which had a trap door at one end. At the 
other end, we cut a hole and nailed down this hol- 
low log that was just big enough for us to stand 
inside it from below and peer out of the knotholes. 
We then took the trunk with the false bottom and 
set it on top of the plywood. The rest of the area 
around the trunk was camouflaged with dirt and 
grass so that it looked like there was just an old 
trunk sitting on the ground. I would hide below 
the trunk and Chesney, wearing his Соак and hat, 
would lure one of the neighborhood kids to follow 
him. When he had someone watching, he would 
open the trunk, get in, and go through the false 
bottom and disappear. 

The kid would open the trunk to find Chesney 
had completely vanished while 1 would be looking 
at the whole scene through the knothole in the 
stump. 





The Devil Comes A'Knockin'! 


TEE DEVIL. 
APPEARS 

We both lived in small houses which were prob- 
ably built back in the 1930s or ‘40s. His bedroom 
entrance was off the back porch. Since I was stay- 
ing over one night, we got this bright idea about 
summoning up the Devil. If we could get the Devil 
to actually appear, this would be proof of his exis- 
tence! To make this work, we thought, all religious 
literature had to be removed from the room. 
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Having done this, we began swearing at the Devil, 
demanding that he appear, daring him over and 
over again! We would have had a heart attack if he 
did show up! In Chesney's small bedroom he had 
a bed-light that cast eerie shadows on the wall. We 
were startled by one of these shadows that at first 
appeared to have horns. As the night wore on, our 
demands for proof dwindled. 

We were finally willing to accept three knocks 
on the door as proof of his existence. We went to 
bed and were startled to hear three loud knocks 
on the bedroom door! The knocks were so loud 
that they woke Chesney's father, who immediately 
came out to investigate. The porch lights went on 
and he came barging into our bedroom only to 
find two scared-stiff teenagers! He asked us who 
was knocking? We were too scared to tell him the 
truth, Was it the Devil that really knocked on our 
door that night? Perhaps, but we never tried that 
again to find out! 


VOICES 
IN THE NIGHT 
Occasionally, Chesney would hear faint music 
and voices coming from somewhere in his bed- 
room at night. This was really eerie until we fig- 
ured out it was probably his bed springs picking 
up signals from a radio tower a couple miles away. 
Spending the night with Chesney was often a hair- 
raising experience. You were always entertained 
but had to be prepared for anything! 


MAIL-ORDER 
ECs 

When I began buying ECs off the stands in 1952, 
my allowance was around ten cents a week, just 
enough to buy four ECs a month. In a couple years, 
I had a paper route and began making a little 
money. This enabled me to buy some back issues 
through the mail. Chesney and I became close 
friends competing with each other for back-issue 
ECs. In 1954, Chesney kept coming up with these 
great, never before seen, early issues. Eventually 
he gave me his source, a guy named Billy Hoover. 
EC fans may remember this name because Billy 
always stamped his name and address in the cen- 
terfold of all the comics he sold. Soon Billy was 
sending me his latest list of ECs for sale. He had a 
large collection of mostly ECs, westerns and 
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Whispering bedsprings! 

Disneys, and had been buying and selling comic 
books since 1950. His lists were typed on whatev- 
er paper he could find—tissue paper, paper 
sacks, colored paper—whatever he could cram 
into his typewriter. Like Chesney and I, Billy 
enjoyed drawing and coloring comics too. We 
would draw something and send it to him for col- 
oring, and he would mail us books to read and 
return. How many collectors today can ‘borrow’ a 
book through the mail? 


SUMMER CAMP 

At the age of 15, I was offered a summer job as 
counselor at a boy's camp on Guntersville Lake, 
Alabama. The very first day there, a sharp kid got 
me into a game of blackjack and took away my 
whole summer's spending money. I had to live just 
on the three meals served each day. I was also in 
charge of a house of kids. When they learned about 
my collection, they made fun of it so much that when 
I returned home, the comic books had to go. 

T'd been interested in Indian arrowheads and 
crystals for years (another story), and one day a 
friend showed me a beautiful quartz crystal and 
offered to trade a box full of them for my EC со!- 
lection. Still remembering the ridicule received at 
camp, I made the trade. Of couse, the very next 
day, my senses returned, but it was too late! This 
kid traded my ECs to Gene Eberly, a close friend of 
Chesney's. Chesney ended up with my collection by 
trading Gene a fairly new BB gun for the comics. 
What a deal! He then called and offered them back 
to me at two for a quarter, keeping the ones he 





needed. So for a long, long time, I had to feed my 
old pal quarters to get my collection back. This 
was the first of many lessons to come in my col- 
lecting career. At least I was able to get them back! 


EXPLORING 
OUR UNIVERSE 

We were at that impressionable age where 
everything was questionable. We developed an 
intense interest in the mysteries of the universe as 
well as the subjects delved into by EC comics, such 
as ghosts, haunted houses, vampires, werewolves, 
ghouls, graveyards, mausoleums, mental telepa- 
thy, moving objects, seances, ouija boards, levita- 
tion, spiritual photography, UFOs, and many other 
paranormal and pseudo-scientific concepts. 

We both shared a group of friends, most of 
whom were adults, that were involved in various 
scientific fields. One of them was Chester 
Patterson, a machinist who helped me design and 
make parts for my telescope. He engineered a nice 
rack-and-pinion focusing mechanism which 
worked beautifully, Chet built himself a small one- 
room laboratory next to his house. Here he con- 
ducted experiments in micro-biology, growing 
cultures in petri dishes and experimenting with 
antibiotics. He had a wonderful microscope which 
he used in various experiments. Chesney and I 
would meet with Chet on a weekly basis to discuss 
all aspects of epistemology (the essence of knowl- 
edge) which breaks down into science and phi- 
losophy. Besides all branches of science, we dis- 
cussed the essence of matter and space/time соп- 
cepts such as relativity. Chet introduced us to sub- 
jects and levels of thought that would not have 
been possible on our own. 

Chester became a good friend and encouraged 
me in astronomy. We also went on geological 
hunts into North Carolina looking for gemstones. 
He taught me how to identify the crystal cleavage 
of corumdum and soon I was finding some real 
rubies and sapphires, not to mention the basic 
metamorphic and crystalline rock samples. 

Chesney and I had another older friend, Jack 
West, who had a telescope, knew photography and 
was well read in history, philosophy and the sci- 
ences, As kids, we were impressed because Jack 
submitted a sunspot count every day to Mount 
Polamar, the famous observatory that housed the 
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largest telescope in the world!. Не would project 
the sun's image onto a piece of white cardboard 
where you could easily see and count all the 
storms on the sun's disk. Jack shared our interests 
and even collected a few comic books. I still 
remember the copy of Strange Adventures #1 
he had, the one with the Destination: Moon 
cover. 

Jack taught me astronomy and photography. He 
had an extensive library, encouraging me to read 
and start my own library. Chesney and 1 would 
spend many hours visiting with Jack each week. 
We experimented photographing model rockets 
with special lighting 
effects, shooting 
lightning at night and 
taking pictures 
through his - tele- 
scope. We even shot 
lighting effects on our 
faces, to be utilized 
later in comic book 
stories. Jack was also 
very good at firing a 
pistol and throwing a 
hatchet and knife. He 
taught us how to safe- 
ly do all these things. 
We would have con- 
tests among our- 
selves. We sure did 
have fun in those 
days. 

Another ^ elder 
friend of mine, actu- 
ally a friend of my father, was J. L. Van Wagoner, 
with whom Chesney did not get along. He invited 
us over to his house for discussions. Van was from 
the old school, which required patience to learn 
from him. His stories were long and drawn-out, 
but when the end came, it was always thought-pro- 
voking and worth the wait. Chesney didn't have the 
patience required and soon dropped out of the 
discussions. Chesney kept saying "get to the point, 
Van, get to the point!" Van's specialties were phi- 
losophy, fossils and history. His wife baked the 
best rum cakes you would ever put into your 
mouth. 


AMAZING SCIENCE-FICTION TALES! 





Strange Adventures #1, 6 DC 


BUYING THEM 
OFF THE 
STANDS 

All through high school, my EC collection came 
together by systematically buying each EC right off 
the stands. Every week, it was like Christmas! 1% 
hard to explain today how important and exciting 
it was the day the ECs came out. Of all the events 
in my life up to that time, this was the most antic- 
ipated. The night before this blessed event, I 
couldn't eat or sleep. That day at school would 
always be the longest day of the year, and finally, 
there it was—the rack of 
comic books containing 
NON ^ that week's treat, all for just 
а dime a piece! 

Chesney and 1 were 
there in the early period 
and stayed with EC to the 
very end. We witnessed all 
the changes as they 
occurred. Since the first 
two years of "New Trend"s 
were so difficult to obtain 
back then, we could only 
imagine what the covers 
and stories were like, not 
having seen them. I 
remember having dreams 
of finding a collection of 
old ECs and looking at the 
covers for the first time, 
wild covers that only the 
imagination of a 14 year 
old could create. Of course, as the years passed, 
we were able to finally see all the real EC covers, 
and we were never disappointed. 


THE BIRTE 

OF" EC 

Years later, we came to understand more about the 
history of EC, the weird numbering of the early 
issues, and all the forces at work that propelled 
Bill Gaines into doing what he did. After World 
War П, with the surrender of Germany and Japan, 
the superhero characters had lost the main reason 
for their existance — to fight the axis powers! 





There were no villains left to fight, except the com- 
mon criminals that were always there. 
Consequently, fan support for the superhero went 
into a decline. Men and women in the armed ser- 
vices all read comic books and they, for the most. 
part, went home which created a huge decline in 
sales. After the war, the comic industry began 
experimenting with other types of comic books. 
Crime, love, teenage, westerns, funny animal, and 
a host of other genres began to appear. At this time 
EC.was mimmicking the other publishers with 
titles such as Crime Patrol, Moon Girl, 
Modern Love, Gunfighter, Animal Fables and 
others. 

Then, in 1950, out of nowhere, this small, 
obscure comic publisher, EC, launched their bril- 
liant NEW TREND In Comic Magazines! The pub- 
lisher, Bill Gaines, introduced two bombshells at 
the same time! The very first series ever, composed 
of three different titles, based on 
gothic horror: Crypt of Terror, 


Horror, and a science fiction 


coming out today. Interestingly, it was not World 
War П that started the genre, it was the Korean 
War! 

We were thrilled to see the appearance of 
Shock SuspenStories #1, but noticed a slight 
drop in quality in the whole lineup from that point 
on. As fans we felt that the addiition of another title 
gave the staff less time to work on the rest of the 
line resulting in jobs being rushed to meet the 
deadline. Recently Chesney remarked “The drop 
in quality is most noticeable in the difference 
between Crime SuspenStories #9 and #10. Even 
the paper seems less substantial and the printing 
occasionally looked smudgey. Craig dropped his 
thick-line approach and went for a thinner, more 
illustration-like look. I thought his brushier 
approach suited the horror and crime genres bet- 
ter. And I dont think he ever did a more imagina- 





j CRIME: 
i ; . 0 
Haunt of Fear and Vault of MOON 


series base on two titles: Weird 
Fantasy and Weird Science! 
These books were not the normal 
comic fare. All the stories were 
beautifully plotted, with twist end- 
ings, and crisp, exciting illustra- 
tions, the quality of which had 
never been seen before. From the 
beginning, these comic books were 
written for teenage to college age 
readers. GE TÉ: 
Other publishers followed E 
EC's lead and began their horror and RIS 
science fiction titles. Late in the year, 9 
EC put out Crime SuspenStories 
now giving them a trilogy of powerfull 
genres that continued to get the atten- 
tion of the entire comics market! In 
1951, EC got into the Korean war with 
their explosive titles Frontline 
Combat and Two-Fisted Tales! 
War comics like no other war 
comics you have ever read. These 
two titles started the whole genre of 
war comics to follow which are still 












Moon Girl 42, Crime 

SuspenStories #1, Crypt of 

Terror #17, Shock Suspen- 
Stories #1,all © WMG 


tive cover than that attic scene on #9. Anyway, the 
debut of Shock proved, to my mind at least, the 
(sob) last gasp of the New Trend." 


THE DEATH 
OF" EC 

Over the next two years, we saw the house style 
begin to change with the addition of new artists 
and writers, The horror stories were evolving into 
more graphic, stomach turning, blood and gore 
scenes, This is in contrast to the early years where 
these scenes were left up to each reader to visual- 
ize on his own. There is more impact on the read- 
er seeing an expression of horror on the face of a 
person looking at a horrible scene than actually 
showing the scene itself. With the way horror 
comics were going, we knew it wouldn’t last. As a 
true fan, I continued to buy every issue even 
though my parents were beginning to object. They 
actually did throw away a few of the more 
grotesque issues. The 1990s popular HBO series, 
Tales From The Crypt, adapted EC stories and 
took blood and gore to levels unimaginable back 
in the 1950s. 

In 1955 Chesney decided to join the Air Force 
and see the world while I stayed in Cleveland, 
graduating from high school in 1956. Over the 
next several years Chesney and I kept in touch. He 
was in the service and I was struggling trying to 
make ends meet and finding a career. 

EC was gone! We knew it back in 1954, and the 
“New Direction” titles of 1955 just didn’t fill that 
void. EC was over, my collection was stored away, 
and I never thought it would ever connect with my 
life again. 


THE FLYING 
SAUCER 
SIGHTING 

The rage of the 1950s was this new American 
pastime of sky watching for UFOs. Since the name 
“Flying Saucer” was coined back in 1947 by 
Kenneth Arnold, thousands of sightings have 
occured worldwide, and continue to this very day. 
In 1954 Bill Gaines and Al Feldstein were quick to 
respond to the public interest in this developing 


field. Feldstein (recent communication) got in 







touch with Donald Keyhoe, who headed up the Air 
Force’s “Project Bluebook” to get some of the 
best UFO stories they had. These were adapted and 
published in a special issue of Weird Science 
Fantasy (#26), where EC challenged the Air 
Force. 

As EC fans, we were thrilled with this develop- 
ment, During the 1950s many nights were spent 
out with my telescope looking up to the stars. If 
anything unusual was flying around, I would see it. 

Then in the Fall of 1956 when Chesney was 
home on leave, I took him to an astronomy class 
meeting one night at the observatory in 
Chattanooga, TN. It was dusk. Chesney and I were 
looking to the West. Suddenly, there it was! An 
orange colored disc with a dome on top. It was 
coming straight at us and wobbling, like it was 
riding on a cushion of air. It quickly disappeared 
into the lights of the city. To see a real flying 
saucer was considered the “ultimate experience” 
for a 1950s EC fan. 


OUR FIRST 
COMIC BOOK 
STORY 

After a few years Chesney came home from 
the Air Force. This was in the late 1950s. It did- 
n't take long until we were both getting the itch 
to finally get that EC story done. You know, the 
one we had always wanted to do, but just 
didn"t. 

Since we both loved Kurtzman"'s 1950 clas- 
sic “House of Horror," and in memory of the 
old haunted house that iniated us into the 
occult, we decided to do a takeoff on this 
theme. After work, we got together at night and 
began the task of creating the “masterpiece.” 
The title of our yarn became “A Study In 
Horror.” Inspired by the classic EC house style 
initiated by Feldstein, Craig and Kurtzman, we 
began creating the layouts using shadows, odd 


was launching a new fanzine, 


ипега angles and sound effects. We drew our- 
elves as the main characters in the storyline. 
Bill Spicer, one of our early EC correspondents 
Fantasy 





Illustrated, and needed fresh fan material. 
Chesney drew the cover to the first issue and our 
story soon appeared in issue #3. 

We had now reignited the old EC fever and 


а began anew our quest of getting more 
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А rare early Polaroid shot of Overstreet inking page two of 


"Study." Taken in the late 1950s. 


Title bage to "House Of Horror" 
which appeared in Haunt Of Fear 
#15(#1). This is the story that 
inspired our “A Study In Horror,” 
along with another story we heard 
from our mutual friend, Jack West. 
Jack told us that he saw an ad ina 
North Carolina newspaper offering 
а reward to anyone that would stay 
in this mansion, reputed to be 
haunted. It was too far away for us 
to make the trip, but we did the 
next best thing. We put it into a 
comic book story. By the way, “A 
Study In Horror” was our first full 
fledged comic book story. as a 
team. As the EC story goes, some 
upper classmen took some fresh- 
men to a haunted house for initia- 
tion into their fraternity. Each one 
was given a lantern and told to 
wave it at them from the Ist and 
2nd floor windows, then go up to 
the attic and wait. 


involved with dealers and fans across 
the country. This gave each of us the 
opportunity of finally finishing our EC 
collections. Both of us were still miss- 
ing issues. In 1961, Harry Thomas, a 
local fan who we met through the 
Southern Fandom Group reintroduced 
us to 1940s costumed hero comics. 

Little did I know that a decade away 
my life would take such a dramatic 
turn with the appearance of the very 
first issue of The Overstreet Comic 
Book Price Guide! 





17 was THE MOST UNUSUAL FRATERNITY INITIATION EVER SEEN ON THE CAMPUS. . . OR ON ANY OTHER. 
CAMPUS, FOR THAT MATTER! THE THREE PLEDGEES WERE TAKEN OUT ТО THE OLD PALMER HOME ON 
THAT INFAMOUS NIGHT FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, AND INSTEAD OF THE PLACE SEING AMUSINGLY HAUNTED, 


IT TURNED INTO A» 








Іт WAS ON A NIGHT IN 1334 THAT THIS STRANGE TALE 
HAO TS BEGINNING ! тооду FIFTEEN YEARS LATER, 


THERE 15 STILL NO EXPLA 


OR WHAT HAP- 























to act out the scenes in this stor 
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ы: HEY SID! 
UESS WHAT 1 FOUND IN А BACK ISSUE 
OF THE COLLEGE NEWSPAPER! 


| WELL, I'LL BE DARNED/ 
I ALWAYS THOUGHT THAT FOLK TALE 
STORY WAS A GAG! WITH ND 
SOME KIND OF URBAN BASIS IN 
| MYTH OR WHATEVER... FACT ! 


| ITS HIGH TIME I TESTED 
| MY SKILLS AS АМ IN— 

| VESTIGATIVE REPORTER?! 
г THINK ILL FOLLOW UP 
ON THIS! WHY DON'T 
YOU COME ALONG?! 


OKAY... THIS GOES BACK SOME 
30 YEARS! "Two STUDENTS 
FROM STATE U. DECIDED TO 
SPEND THE NIGHT 

HAUNTED HOUSE... 

THE NEXT MORNING ONE 
WAS FOUND INSANE ANO 
THE OTHER HAD VANISHED! 


YOU KNOW SOMETHING, s... AND WHAT 
STEVE? Tuis 15 REALLYT ABOUT THE СОУ 
INTRIGUING / LIKE, WHAT WHO WENT 
REALLY HAPPENED То THE BONKERS? шь 
GUY WHO VANISHED?! HE RECOVER?? 
OR S HE STILL 
LOGKED AWAY 
SOMEWHERE ? 


ASSUMING THE PLACE IS STILL 
STANDING, THAT'S A GREAT 
IDEA! SO FAR WE'VE GOT MORE 
QUESTIONS THAN ANSWERS, 
BUT YVE СОТ AN IDEA FoR A 
SHORTCUT! гм GONNA CONTACT 
THE ALUMNI OFFICE AND SEE IF 
THEY HAVE A GURRENT ADDRESS 





MAKE YOURSELVES WHAT we've ‚ SOME Say THAT ON HER DEATH BED SHE 
COMFORTABLE, BOYS, HEARD SO FAR SCREAMED WORDS OF A LONG DEAD LANGUAGE 
AND ILL SKETCH А IS FACINATING , и TO THE HEAVENS — PLACING A CURSE ON THE 
LITTLE GACKGROUND MISTER 
^ ON FoR 
TO Ts or. THANKS FOR SEEING a your! ' 
PLACE, Boys! US ри лон ERT И тт d | 
d : NOTICE! THIS SHOULD | + 
PROVE INTERESTING 1 
FOR му THESIS ON 
THE PARANORMAL // 


кыл NW 


3 
à 
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FASCIMATIMG— YES —AND PERHAPS А LITTLE TWO WERE FOUND HAMGED IN AN UPPER - AND вс, GENTLEMEN, WELL— ITS NOT Too DIFFERENT ROHT You ARE, SiR, IN FACT 
MORE THAN THAT — You SEE THE HOUSE 16 CHAMBER OF THE HOUSE CALLED THE | mar ıs THE STORY oF FROM MOST of THE OLD WELL BEGIN AT ONCES 
GREEN ROOM — TWE OTHER THREE | THE manors CURSE/ LEGENDS ТУЕ RESEARCHED 
DISAPPEARED — VANISHED WITHOUT A OM — IN FACT, Го GAY EXCELLENT— TLL 
AGO MO LEGG THAN 5 MEMBERS OF THE TRACE— PERHAPS І SHOULD EXPLAIN THAT Have My CAR 
MANORS CLAN HAVE МЕТ... SINGULARLY THEY HAD ALL SLEPT N THE GREEN ROOM " д BROUGHT ROUND 
AND зисъ You 
THE way— 


/ wow, STEVE! А 
" THERE'S THE sip! | KNOW! Keer 
WHAT в ПД TOONE KE, DEREN, HOUSE DEAD-AHEAD j AT IT AND YOU'RE 
| STRANGE NOISE SIDNEY! VOU BOYS NEED ...AND YOU / GOING TO TALK ME 
MR. MANOR? TO GET OUT OF THE CITY KNOW WHAT? 4 OUT OF GOING 
НЕН НЕН... AND INTO. THÉ COUNTRY IT BEARS AN UN- ALONG ON THIS 
KINO pont POTES CANNY RESEMB— EXPE DITION! 
ME OF THE LANGE TO. 3 
MUSIC TRACK Bn 
FROM PSYCHO! 











WELL BE 
FINE, Мн MANOR! 
JUST DON'T FORGET 
TO PICK US UP IN 
THE MORNING! 


WELL, SID... 
STEVE...IT'S 

NOT TO LATE TO 
CHANGE YOUR MINDS! 


ANO DID YOU HEAR 
WHAT HE SAID ABOUT 


OH, THAT'S JUST 
TERRIFIC! | CAN'T 


THE LANTERN? iTS TELL YOU HOW 
THRILLED 1 Am 
TO HEAR THAT... 


MIKES WHATS THAT? 


THE SAME ONE uis 
CLASSMATES USED 
30 YEARS AGO! 


OKAY— SUPPOSE THE 
GUY WHO WENT INSANE 
WAS ON THE BRINK ANY 
WAY...MAYBE HE'D 
HAVE FLIPPED OUT 

IF HE'D STAYED IN 

THE DORM THAT 


OR WENT 
GOWLING OR 
SOMETHING! 
OKAY, SHERLOCK, 
HOW ABOUT 
THE GUY WHO 
VANISHED?! 


, 


PROBABLY! BUT... 
EVERYTHING'S GRIST FOR 
THE MILL! WHAT 'HAUNTED 
HOUSE'STORY WOULD BE 
COMPLETE WITHOUT АМ 

"ANCESTRAL CURSE" 

LURKING IN THE 

BACKGROUND? 


WHAT DO VoU 
THINK, SID? 

IS THE OLD Boy 
HAVING US ON? 


ATMOSPHERE! I LOVE IT! YOU DON'T KNOW 
YOU KNOW...I'VE BEEN WHAT A LOAD OFF 
GIVING SOME THOUGHT THAT IS! BY ALL 
TO WHAT HAPPENED THAT MEANS... LETS 
NIGHT...AND I DON'T HEAR ITH! 
REALLY THINK !T HAD 

ANYTHING TO DO 

WITH THE HOUSE 

OR ANYTHING 

SUPERNATURAL! 


EVEN EASIER! MAYBE HE 
WAS UNDER SOME KIND OF 
PRESSURE! YOU KNOW... 
HOME... FAMILY... SCHOOL. 
A LOVE AFFAIR GONE SOUR. 
AND HE JUST DECIDED TO 


INSTANCE! 
VAMOOSE ! 





MON, WILL YA? THIS 
FUN! ADMIT it! HEY! 
неск IT OUT... THIS 
GOT TO BE 
rue GREEN 


YOU'RE RIGHT! THERE WAS 


FURNITURE IN ALL THE OTHER 


ROOMS вит... 


WHOAA) YOU MEAN 
THE ROOM WHERE 
THEY HANGED DAY. m 
THEMSELVES?! 


IT JUST ME... 
OR HAS IT GOTTEN 
COLDER ALLUVA SUDDEN? 
CRIMINY! IT FEELS 

LIKE A COLD-STORAGE 
UNIT IN HERE! 


WHAT TH...HOw'b HE 
во THAT?! НЕ ЗМУСК OUT ON МЕ 


AND NOT 
A STICK OF 
FURNITURE 
IN THE 
PLAGE.. 
wHY DO 
you 
SUPPOSE 
THAT 18?? 


WITHOUT MAKING A SOUND! 


STEVE? 


CRIPES! 


wHAT IS 


Е GOING ON HERE?! IT.. ИТ 


р OKAY! 1 GET 
IT! МУ PAL, THE WISE 


SOUNDS LIKE PEOPLE ARE 
MOVING FURNITURE AROUND 


ӨЧҮ PUT ONE OVER ON BUT... THERE'S ND FURNI— 


ME! AND NOW I'M 
SUPPOSED TO PANIC OR 
SOMETHING... WELL. 
TWO CAN PLAY 
THAT GAME !! 


TURE UP THERE!’ 








OMIGOSH-- WHAT IF STEVE 
BAILED OUT ON ME?! HE GOULD ВЕ 
HALFWAY BACK TO MR. MANOR'S PLACE 4 
ву NOW! WAIT! I'M FALLING INTO HIS 
TRAP! GOTTA STAY CAL ] 


I OROPPED 
THE LANTERNS 


THE GREEN ROOM! 
THAT'S WHERE THE RASCAL 
IS HIDING! PRETTY SLICK! 
BUT HE FORGOT ONE THING 


"TERRIFIC! THIS IS ALLS" 
WE NEED! HOW ARE WE 
GONNA NAVIGATE our $ 
wav OUTTA THIS MASO— 
LEUM? BLACKER THAN | 
* PITCH! WAIT... GOT фи 
MATCHES HERE # 
SOMEWHERE. - - 


LOCKED// How сошо 
m BE LOCKED?! 
STEVE, OPEN UP! THE 
PLACE Is. SWARMING 
WITH RATS / WE GOTTA 
GET OUTTA неве!! 
C'MON WILL YA! THIS 
в NO TIME For... 


KNOW YOU'RE IN THERE, OKAY?! THE 
ООН WAS WIDE OPEN WHEN I LEFT! ГМ | 
ERTAIN or ir! ENOUGH ALREADY WITH | 
Е MIND GAMES! IM NOT GETTING 
AATERIAL HERE I CAN ИЗЕ IN MY 


тону! HELLO?!  HELLO// 


OKAY, THAT'S IT! 
ГМ OUTTA HERE. YA | 
HEAR ME? I'M LEAVIN’ 
WITHOUT YOU! THE 
LANTERNS BROKEN AND 
I'VE GOT ONE LOUSY 
MATCH TO GET BACK / 
DOWN THE STAIRS.../ 
DAMN?! 


+ 


C/MON, STEVE— FUN TIMES OVER NOW, 
HUH? You MANAGED TO SCARE THE 
OLO GHOST HUNTER — low CMON 








